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SAINT JOAN 
TRAGEDY 


JOHN FIELDEN 


“What more you want from 
tragedy great that Pro- 
metheus?” Bernard Shaw said one 
day his Boswellian biographer, 
Archibald Henderson, they sat 
forces that bring about the catas- 
trophe are the grandest scale: 
and the individual soul they press 
upon the most indomitable 
force and Certainly this 
remark suggests that Shaw himself 
considered Saint Joan 
Critics, however, while willing 
admit the play’s standing 
forefront twentieth century dra- 
ma, have been inclined consider 
play religious ideas, rather 
his Bernard Shaw, writes that 
Saint Joan, Shaw essays “what 
his discussion Man and Super- 
man called tragic conflict— 
that is, irreconcilable conflict,” 
the clash the irresistible force 
Joan’s genius meeting the 
able object social But 
this far Bentley will 
Two more recent essays, Saint 


Hans Stoppel, concern themselves 
with the problem Joan’s “saint- 
hood,” both concluding that while 
Shaw was not naive enough base 
his conception ‘The Maid tra- 
ditional christian notions saint- 
hood, nevertheless failed 
create tragic protagonist along 
Aristotelian ideas the tragic hero 
because never established the re- 
sponsibility for Joan’s fall 
marily her own. destiny 
not wrecked tragic flaw, 
Stoppel asserts, “but be- 
cause she and those around her are 
only human beings, and these 
Shaw had lost his absolute 
Martz similarly considers Joan free 
the taint hubris. “Thus Joan’s 
apparent resemblance the Aris- 
totelian hero: her extreme self-con- 
fidence, her brashness, her appear- 
ance rash impetuosity—all this 
becomes the end piece 
Shavian irony, for her only real 
error the play the one point 


n, 


breaks down the panic 
cantation. And the hubris not 
Joan’s but 

Neither these articles, how- 
ever, takes quite the extreme posi- 
tion advanced Sylvan Barnet 
his “Bernard Shaw ‘Tragedy,” 
recently published PMLA, 
both Stoppel and Martz admit that 
Saint Joan least hangs its 
hands, Martz puts it, “the 
very rim Barnet not 
only the traditional view 
Joan’s failure tragic protago- 
nist Joan not hubristic, 
vian but goes beyond this 
assert that Shaw was incapable 
writing tragedy. Barnet’s argu- 
ment based upon the curious be- 
liet that since Shaw subscribed 
teleological principle, believing 
that the universe not chaos 
discrete phenomena but evol- 
made Shaw romantic, optimist, 


and hence incapable creating 


ological views are hostile 
idea tragedy,” writes Barnet, 
they see some great purpose the 
and defeats which are 
the stuff tragic 

There are, course, arguments 
for another view Saint Joan, and 
will the purpose this ar- 
ticle make case for Saint Joan 
framework classical tragedy and 
reestablish Joan heroine fit 
for this genre. 


Shaw’s title his play, 
little consolation one 
engaged defense this drama 
tragedy. Little help, also, 
forded the preface, for only 


inference here can 
that Shaw had view analogy 
between Saint Joan and the type 
classical tragedy most con- 
sider when use the term tragedy. 
one part the preface, Shaw re- 
fers the length Joan the 
“well-established classical limit 
three and half hours practically 
continuous playing” (p. and 
the end the preface, refers 
the theatre general “purga- 
torial its Aristotelian moments” 
(p. But when one analyzes 
carefully what Shaw has say 
about Saint Joan the section 
his preface called not 
finds that although 
Shaw one point refers 
drama “high tragedy” (p. lvi), 
defends his statement only 
claiming that the play not melo- 
Stogumber, the representatives 
English feudal aristocracy 
tionalism respectively, 
chon and the Inquisitor, Lamaitre, 
symbols Church authority, are 
not presented villains but rather 
judicial and pious murderers. 
concludes that this 
fuses his tragedy with element 
comedy. Yet, one might say that 
Shaw, who said life almost too 
much about everything, here said 
too little, for just this point 
that does raise Saint Joan above 
the melodrama—and above the ex- 
pository chronicle play. this 
ambivalence Shaw’s attitude to- 
ward the tragic conflict revealed 
his play, his ability recognize 
both the justice and the cruelty 
the actions church and state that 
brings the play the level high- 
tragedy. two sides every- 
thing,” wrote Henry Alonzo Myers, 
“are the well-known materials 
modern tragedies, which must 
the artist fails see the pattern 
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justice ‘the two sides every- 
The Hegelian atti- 
tude toward tragedy, that which 
holds that out the division the 
ethical substance comes synthesis 
that transcends both lesser, sun- 
dered goods, clearly Shaw’s 
Saint Joan. This transcendent view 
clude Saint Joan’s being classified 
high tragedy, although does 
supply grist for the mills those 
who would view the play “chris- 
tian tragedy” (hence not tragedy 
all) and Joan 

Shaw were have presented 
The Maid saint, she 
would have failed 
tragic protagonist only she were 
merely agent the hands 


supernatural forces. ‘The mere fact 
that she was communion with 


some actual imaginary powers 
seems have little with her 
standing tragic heroine, since the 
noting omens and signs, the con- 
sulting oracles, the heeding 
the admonitions friendly gods, 
are indeed standard Greek trag- 
edy. Arguments, also, that since 
Joan has been canonized she there- 
fore must have led life flawless 
every respect seem based upon 
unfamiliarity with the lives some 
the more outstanding saints 
christendom. Shaw makes clear 
readers his preface that the 
word “saint” his play’s title re- 
fers the official honor bestowed 
the Roman Catholic Church up- 
Joan her canonization 
1920. Nowhere, either 
lace the text the play, does 
imply that dealing with 
the perfectly virtuous person whom 
Aristotle thought unsatisfactory 
tragic protagonist. saint,” 


Shaw writes the preface, “is one 


who having practiced 
tues, and enjoyed revelations 
powers the order which The 
Church classes technically super- 
natural eligible for canoniza- 
tion” (p. 

Shaw’s preface indicates similarly 
that Joan’s “voices” are con- 
sidered supernatural. 
Shaw regards them merely pro- 
duction Joan’s imagination (p. 
xiv), and indeed iconography 
her common sense, since 
never gave her any advice that 
might not have come her from 
her mother wit exactly gravita- 
tion came Newton” (p. xv) Epi- 
sodes the first three scenes the 
play seem intended convey this 
realistic interpretation 
powers audiences who have not 
Shaw’s preface. the first scene, 
this exchange occurs between Cap- 
tain Robert Baudricourt and 
The Maid: 


Robert: How you mean, 
voices? 

Joan: hear voices telling 
what do. They come from 
God. 

Robert: They come from your 
imagination. 

Joan: course. That how 
the messages God come 


(p. 


the next scene, Shaw arranges 
dramatically another illustration 
indicate that Joan’s “supernatural” 
powers emanate from her common 
sense. After Gilles Rais (Bluc- 
beard) has assumed the throne 
Charles’ place test Joan’s ability 
divine the true king, the possi- 
bility that Joan will accomplish 
something miraculous discov- 
ering the Dauphin 
the duologue between 
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mouille and the Archbishop 
Rheims. “She will 
everybody Chinon knows,” says 
the Archbishop, “that the Dauphin 
dressed figure the Court, and 
that the man with the blue beard 
observation 
that this would not miracle 
all, the Archbishop replies: mir- 
acle, friend, event which 
creates faith. That the purpose 
and nature miracles. They may 
seem very wonderful the people 
who witness them, and very simple 
those who perform them. That 
does not matter: they confirm 
create faith they are true miracles” 
(p. 23). 

the third scene the play, 
Joan meets Dunois the banks 
the Loire, and his forces 
wait hopelessly for the west wind 
which will enable his boats cross 
the river and relieve Orleans. Short- 
after her arrival, the wind does 
shift, and Dunois’ boats push out 
across the water. Yet this occur- 
rence does not seem have con- 
vinced Dunois Joan’s powers 
anything but good fortune, for even 
during the exciting moment follow- 
ing the wind’s change, 
page who shouts, “The Maid! The 
Maid! God and The Maid!” Du- 
nois’ cry the more conservative 
“For God and Saint 

These—the “voices,” the identifi- 
cation the Dauphin, 
changing the wind the Loire 
—constitute the “miracles” Joan 
that Shaw wishes dramatize. 
each these scenes, Shaw has in- 
which 
doubts upon the miraculousness 
the events which have transpired. 
But while true that the 
text the play Shaw has dealt 


with Joan’s and “miracles” 
admitted that has obfuscated his 
attitude toward Joan the section 
the preface entitled “The Evo- 
lutionary Appetite.” Here ob- 
serves: 


But that there are forces work which 
use individuals for purposes far trans- 
cending the purpose keeping these 
individuals alive and prosperous and 
respectable and safe and happy the 
middle station life, which all any 
good bourgeois can reasonably require, 
established the fact that men will, 
the pursuit knowledge and 
will not penny the better, and are 
indeed often many pence the worse, 
face poverty, infamy, exile, imprison- 
ment, dreadful hardship, 


Continuing this Bergsonian vein, 
Shaw asserts that diverse man- 
ners which our imaginations 
dramatize the approach the su- 
pernatural forces problem for 
the psychologist, not for 
torian.” cautions the historian 
not classify Joan’s visions with 
those the lunatic drunk, and 
observes that “the simplest French 
peasant who believes apparitions 
celestial personages favored 
mortals nearer the scientific 
truth about Joan than the Ration- 
alist and Materialist historians and 
essayists who feel obliged set 
down girl who saw saints and 
heard them talking her either 
Shaw’s claim that Joan’s voices are 
merely the dramatic symbol her 
common sense, but that paradoxic- 
ally her common sense the re- 
sult pressure upon her the 
super-personal “evolutionary appe- 
tite,” has supplied the 
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Barnet’s denial Joan tragic 
heroine. This denial predicated 
upon the belief that Shaw’s sub- 
scription “teleological prin- 
ciple,” which holds that “the uni- 
ful organism,” led him present- 
ing his public with Joan who 
merely tool the hands the 
mysterious forces the cosmos. 
Barnet refers the preface 
Man and Superman, asserting that 
“Shaw correctly foresaw that such 
figure Joan could not 
tragic hero for him,” where Shaw 
wrote: 


This the true joy life, the being 
used for purpose recognized your- 
force Nature instead feverish 
selfish little clod ailments and griev- 
ances complaining that the world will 
not devote itself making you happy. 
And also the only real tragedy life 
the being used personally minded 
men for purposes which you 


St. John Ervine, his recent biog- 
raphy Shaw, refers this pas- 
sage the “focal point 


religion.” Ervine’s discus- 
sion concerning this quotation 
too long relate fully, but the 
points Ervine makes here are that 
“not easy know what 
[Shaw] meant the Life Force,” 
nor whether Shaw came de- 
cision about the function 
pose man that clear and ex- 
moreover, claims Ervine, “in 
doctrine that the Life Force has 
clear understanding its inten- 
tion that can perform what 
wishes do.” acts upon “the 
principle trial and error,” seek- 
ing perfection does not yet 
possess.” Certain conclusions ad- 


verse creed, warns Er- 
vine, may drawn from too sum- 
mary account Shaw’s philoso- 
phy creative evolution. “One 
that there freedom choice 
for man,” and this the adverse 
conclusion that concerns 

must see that Shaw intends 
feel that Joan, far her 
actions and choices are concerned, 
was free agent. There was some- 
thing extra-personal urging her on, 
out the “middle station life” 
that which she felt must 
done. This force, surging through 
her dramatic imagination, influen- 
ced her choices, yes, but did not pre- 
clude them. Nothing 
more antagonistic social 
philosophy than the proposition 
that the individual cannot will his 
destiny, least considerable 
part. 

One might say, answer Bar- 
net, that the presence out- 
side force, some 
shapes our ends,” one the 
prime requisites classical tragedy. 
has traditionally been one 
the aims tragedy depict man 
relation some ordering force 
fate, and not relation 
meaningless, chaotic, mechan- 
istic void. this point, Herbert 
Muller, The Spirit Trage- 
dy, writes: “Above all, tragedy 
[man’s] fate, not merely 
ures love, business, war, nor 
social injustice, but his relations 
his total environment, 
tion the universe, the ultimate 
meaning his Shaw, 
Saint Joan attempts draw 
“ultimate meaning” from The 
Maid’s life. does not present 
his tragic protagonist meeting 
her fate universe devoid 
meaning “teleological prin- 
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ciple” does Sartre his existen- 
his naturalistic dramas. 
driven fate accomplish her 
mission just Orestes, Oedipus, 
and Hamlet are driven find, 
tragically, the unknown murder- 
ers, Lear hear Cordelia’s love, 
Solness climb the heights once 
more. “Swerve me?” cried Ahab. 
“The path fixed purpose 
laid with iron rails, whereon 
soul grooved run.” Yet 
one seriously claims that the driv- 
ing force fate precludes these 
titans literature from being con- 
sidered tragic heroes. the 
choices action determined 
the not quite perfect character 
the hero, choices made the shad- 
urging, hovering fate, that 
determine the tragic hero’s doom. 
And can shown that 
The Maid’s freely-made 
made the exultation pride, 
that bring her the stake. For 
the Greek sin hubris occurs when 
man acts were akin the 
gods, forgetting his lowly human 
station. So, Shaw’s play, Joan 
acts. 


Joan’s tragic error takes place 
scene five the play. Prior 
this scene, she self-assertive, but 
Her de- 
mands are great for France and 
minor for herself. She requires 
armies further the commands 
her voices that she lift the seige 
Orleans and crown the Dauphin 
Rheims, but only common armor 
and horse for herself. When she 
Charles hiding among his 
courtiers she falls her knees, 
hardly daring look upon his re- 
gal countenance. After she receives 
the blessing, she falls 
her knees once more fervently 


kiss the hem his robe. When the 
wind changes that Dunois’ forces 
can cross the Loire she blinded 
necessary recognize the change 
Joan that occurs scene five 
appreciate Joan tragic heroine. 

this scene, are introduced 
altered Joan, who complains 
about the dullness the peaceful 
life and who reluctant resume 
the hum-drum life 
beyond words before battle; but 
dull afterwards when there 
danger,” she cries, dull! 
dull! dull!” Dunois cautions her 
about her immoderacy. “You must 
learn abstemious war, just 
you are your food and drink, 
little saint” (pp. 55-56). Next, 
Joan complains about the resent- 
ment she has met court and de- 
fends the correctness her every 
move. She denies that she 
honors, but she wants the love and 
praise Charles and his court. 
Her self-concern suggests that the 
bored, dissatisfied “new woman” 
Isben. 

The Dauphin has been crowned 
Charles the Seventh her the 
Orleans has been lifted and 
other battles fought and won. The 
mission given her St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret (or, one 
chooses, the life force acting 
through her genius) has been com- 
pleted. But English forces are still 
camping French soil. Despite 
the fact that her mission has ended, 
Joan impulsively decides attempt 
the final expulsion the English, 
beginning with attack Paris. 
Before the decision announced, 
however, Shaw presents Joan, for 
the first time the play, on- 
stage communion with her voices. 
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They speak her through the 
bells, she informs Dunois. the 
quarter-hour, they say “Dear-child- 
of-God”; the half-hour, “Be- 
brave-go-on”; three-quarters, 
am-thy-help”; and the hour, the 
tolls, “God-will-save- 
France.” then, Joan says, “That 
Margaret and Catherine and 
sometimes even the blessed Michael 
will say things that cannot tell 
57). But Joan 
pronounces her decision attack 
Paris after the bells have chimed 
the quarter-hour (saying 
and not alter the 
clanging the great bell the 
hour, when Joan “claims the voices 
tell her things she does not know 
beforehand. Just what Shaw in- 
tends make this difficult 
determine. But does seem 
possible that indicating that 
Joan’s claim that her voices told her 
attack Paris represents 
deception, that she 
moment listening neither her 
voices nor her commonsense, but 
doing merely what she emotionally 
wants do. Certainly clear 
from the evidence Shaw gives 
this scene that Joan thinking 
more relieving her feelings 
than she the needs 
France. 

The change Joan becomes in- 
creasingly apparent. 
her foot with impatience the 
King when suggests making 
treaty with the Burgundians, where 
she formerly had thrown herself 
her knees his feet. She puffs with 
delight upon learning 
Burgundians have received offer 
16,000 pounds for her capture, 
and over-rides Dunois’ admonition 
that since the side the 
big battalions,” her proposed attack 
Paris will bring certain defeat. 
Shaw’s stage directions order, 


she speaks “roughly” the Arch- 
bishop and demands that 
form Charles that what she says 
will God’s will, and elicits 
from the prelate comment which 
its last two sentences seems 
underscore the point that Shaw 
making this scene. 


not glib with the name 
God you are, because inter- 
pret his will with the authority the 
Church and sacred office. When 
you first came you respected it, and 
would not have dared speak you 
are now speaking. You came clothed 
with the virtue humility; 
cause God blessed your enterprises ac- 
cordingly, you have stained yourself 
with the sin pride. The old 
tragedy rising among us. 
chastisement hubris (p. 60) 


While frequently useless 
speculate upon what author has 
mind when writes certain 
speech, uses particular word, 
seems important our dis- 
cussion call special attention 
the Archbishop’s use the word 
“hubris” and his reference “the 
old Greek tragedy.” How 
wright could make this reference 
classical tragedy and not mean 
communicate anything his audi- 
ence difficult imagine. And 
when speech such this fits 
perfectly with other indications 
the play and the preface that 
Shaw was least considering his 
play from the standpoint classi- 
difficult cast aside. 

Critics the play, however, have 
been inclined lift the charge 
hubris from the shoulders The 
Maid and place elsewhere. Martz 
Joan’s but Everyman’s.” And Bar- 
net believes the judges the 
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archbishop see hubris where 
there none. But terms 
the action the play and the 
medieval thought reflects, Joan 
was hubristic. Shaw, who did 
not believe personal diety but 
élan vital surges 
through all living creatures 
search for perfection, the gods 
this play, gods whose powers Joan 
usurped and whom Joan was 
hubristic, are the great forces 
the age—Feudalism and the Uni- 
versal Church. Critics who argue 
that Shaw did not believe Joan 
hubristic toward the living, person- 
God the medieval church fail 
appreciate the point Shaw makes 
Saint Joan. She does act akin, 
not superior the God-like forces 
her age. She declared the suprem- 
acy the individual conscience 
over church dictate; her appeal 
French nationalism rang the death- 
knell international feudalism. 
For these sins, social more than 
spiritual, Joan brought the 
stake. She rides off against the Bur- 
gundians, longer her simple 
soldier’s armor, but clothed 
this cloak gold, the symbol 
her that she pulled from 
her horse and captured. 


This, then, the basis for 
contention that Saint Joan 
play conceived within the frame- 
work classical tragedy. Criticisms 
based the assumption that 
christian tragedy and hence not 
tragedy all seem founded upon 
misreading the play and 
incomplete understanding Shaw’s 
attitude toward Joan’s sainthood. 
The play seems clearly contain 
the elements classical tragedy. 
tells the story the rise for- 
tune good person who falls 


death because pride and 
tragic error; serious and 
great magnitude; embodied it, 
moreover, timeless myth. Who 
could more scapegoat than 
the Joan Shaw presents ul- 
timately sacrificed the altar 
religious conformity? 

contains, furthermore, dramat- 
elements which elicit the cathar- 
sis pity and terror customarily de- 
manded from high tragedy. Such 
magnificent scene the fourth, 
where Warwick and Cauchon dis- 
cuss the reasons why Joan must 
crushed, impart the spectator 
certain cold horror realizes 
that the great forces internation- 
feudalism and church await with 
eager expectation the mistake 
Joan’s part which will bring her in- 
their grasp. And scene six, 
when the stage darkens, 
glow the fire burning high the 
courtyard seen flickering across 
the emptied stage, the audience 
realizes that this the dramatiza- 
tion the burning real girl— 
that this really happened. Vaguc 
considerations that she was, after 
all, technically classified saint, 
and that this just play ideas, 
not tragedy, fade then into noth- 
ingness. 

This the end the play pro- 
Critics have argued quite val- 
idly that the epilogue, loquacious 
and tinged with humor is, 
destroys the mood achieved 
But does the epilogue injure 
the play’s organic unity? would, 
think, the epilogue were 
form and tone equal that 
body the play. But its very 
ferentness apart from the rest 
the drama, epilogue should 
Charles’; attempt made 
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make the epilogue realistic: the en- 
trance the gen- 
tleman black frock-coat and 
trousers, and hat the fashion 
the year 1920” should enough 
dispel any notions that this 
really Joan are seeing, that she 
hale and hearty and sitting 
the right hand God. gloss 
upon the point the play, at- 
tempt universalize Shaw’s propo- 
sition that each age (not only 
Joan’s) brings the cross stake 
those who assault the moral so- 
cial conventions. may well ob- 
ject Shaw’s persistence and claim 
that need such reminder 
the epilogue. But the epilogue will 


seem more acceptable think 
Saint Joan asa play adhering 
loose sense the form Greek 
tragedy, for the 
sages the epilogue are 
back the ancient choruses com- 
menting and drawing from the 
truth. Its ending, “How long, 
Lord, how long?” 
mistic, nor optimistic, 
not cynical. Joan’s fall 
implied new resurrection, and 
this resurrection another fall. This 
the world; this recognition the 
tragic spirit. “How long, Lord, 
Life Spirit, Man, how long?” 
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Inquisitor: This not time 
for vanity, Joan. You stand great 
peril. 
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wards off horse; and not 
have been here (p. 83). 
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THE NARRATOR HERO 


JEROME 


the fairy tale the prince goes 
out into the world seek fortune 
adventure and last comes 
home, sometimes triumphant, usu- 
ally good deal wiser. The pattern 
—the hero going into the world, 
having things happen him, and 
then developing growing up—is 
also the pattern many novels. 
this kind novel the hero’s 
growth awareness the result 
his own action least his 
own character. But another kind 
novel the development comes not 
the prince, the man action, 
but someone else, onlooker, 
who does not have adventures but 
observes those the main figure 
closely and learns from them. 
does not bring about spectacular 
events, but involved them. 
And does more than record, 
receives the spiritual impact 
the prince’s adventures. the 
other half what the prince would 
novel concerned with the 
prince alone. There division, 
doubling, the conventional 
hero into the man action and the 
man experience. this type 
story the main figure, kind 
exaggeration simplification, 
totally consumed action, much 
that cannot reflect, cannot re- 
his own experience. the 
experience this kind character 
through someone else who can re- 
flect and react and who more like 
ourselves. This doubling divi- 
sion the hero particularly con- 
genial modern novelists, for 


age violence they are often 
concerned not much with show- 
ing action with showing the res- 
ponse experience and the judg- 
ment it. And one way focus- 
sing these things involve 
reflective and sensitive man the 
sidelines action. 

Two 
tory specimens—of the divided nov- 
are The Great Gatsby and Heart 
Darkness. This type structure 
can seen either taken alone; 
comparing the two can iso- 
late what comon and see more 
clearly common since exists 
matter outwardly different. 
And can see the structure not 
peculiar each these works, 
but general organizing pattern 
which has significance its own 
and also larger implications for the 
understanding fiction. 

spite the uniqueness the 
impression that each makes, The 
Great Gatsby and Heart Dark- 
ness have remarkable 
Each story centers about bizarre 
figure and tries persuade 
difficult paradox about him. 
not accept the paradox the 
story collapses. are asked 
accept great, gangster full 
romantic delusions. are asked 
believe the moral worth 
man who has abandoned all stand- 
ards. Each story told narra- 
tor, who involved the action, 
and through his peculiar char- 
acter that these paradoxes are 
tablished. Nick Carraway tells 
that Gatsby great; Marlow calls 
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Kurtz remarkable the term part- 
positive meaning). And the 
time their judgments are rendered 
know that they are well quali- 
fied judge, for each novel spends 
the opening pages establishing the 
narrator’s 
ground, and the action the 
novel brings him into situations 
where cannot escape coming 
knowledge the hero. 

Kurtz and Gatsby are the he- 
roes these stories, the narrator 
recording instrument, seismo- 
graph. His responses are impor- 
tant not much part his 
character but evidence for the 
things responds to. And both 
Marlow and Nick Carraway have 
the stability and sensitivity good 
recording instruments. are 
like the steel glass the Elizabe- 
than conceit. other characters 
the stories, because their flaws, 
refract and distort; they are taken 
appearances. One group sees 
glamor, another his vul- 
garity—he glamorous and vulgar, 
but also something neither 
group sees, that only Nick sees, 
heroic. One group sees Kurtz 
idealist, bringer light; an- 
tunist; but Marlow, like Nick, sees 
the truth that concealed these 
appearances, the moral stature 
Kurtz. 

Kurtz and Gatsby are the heroes, 
but both stories debatable 
whether they are. One could argue 
for Nick and Marlow heroes 
pointing the proportion space 
allotted the narrators and the 
main figures. And Nick and Mar- 
low develop, but Kurtz and Gatsby 
are essentially simple static; 
the novels reveal their characters 
rather than changing. 


take Gatsby and Kurtz 
and they are more vivid, more 
memorable—, think more 
fruitful see the works 
stories Nick and Marlow. 

Nick first sees Gatsby standing 
the dark gazing romantically across 
the water. Daylight and the parties 
reveal another Gatsby, and for most 
the novel Nick thinks Gatsby 
the rich and vulgar 
elaborate road-house.” But 
the end the novel makes 
assertion Gatsby’s greatness. 
His first image Gatsby re- 
deemed, for has discovered that 
Gatsby was gazing not the sea 
and the stars but the green light 
near Daisy’s house; and the light 
the symbol his fidelity, his 
transcendent dream. And the 
novel validates the 
which starts and makes that im- 
age not appearance but the 
fundamental truth. the course 
the story Nick passes from mean- 
ingless knowledge, error, the 
original knowledge made meaning- 
ful. 

Marlow journeying off the 
center the dark continent keeps 
hearing Kurtz until Kurtz be- 
comes for him symbol every- 
thing good and noble amidst the 
physical and moral corruption 
colonialism. And goes the 
river, into the heart darkness, ex- 
pecting find light there. finds 
instead darkness, incredibly evil 
man. But the same moment 
that his image Kurtz the light- 
bringer shattered, Marlow begins 
terrible journey into the heart 
Kurtz’s darkness. And ends with 
incredible allegiance Kurtz, 
with affirmation his moral 
worth. Gatsby the original 
image validated, 
really light darkness. Again 
the superficial 
false. When Marlow able see 
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Kurtz through his own experience, 
though different level, for 
different reasons, and amid cloud 

Nick and Marlow, then, are not 
simply the voices necessary for tell- 
ing stories like these. They are too 
much engaged and they react too 
strongly, mere fictional con- 
veniences, like the narrator 
Ethan Frome. Nick the hero 
the novel, and Gatsby fact, the 
fact, his development. For devel- 
opment what the book con- 
cerned with: hero, still ingenuous 
thirty, who leaves the dull mid- 
western plains for the excitement 
New York, and there makes 
series discoveries—about Jay 
Gatsby, but more fundamentally, 
and inseparably, about 
This why the book ends not with 
Gatsby’s death Nick’s tribute 
him, but with Nick himself going 
back West. And goes back be- 
cause what has learned about 
himself through seeing other people 
and situations that are like him and 
his experience, that are objectifica- 
tions. The East-West dichotomy 
objectifies for Nick much about the 
contradictory tendencies 
self. And, most important, Gatsby 
objectifies and magnifies literally 
heroic proportions Nick’s roman- 
ticism. Nick, whose actions 
this point have been unconsidered 
and meaningless, learns criticize 
and cherish his own romanticism 

Marlow too can seen the 
hero, and Heart Darkness 
story about his discovery. 
The Great Gatsby, the novel opens 
with characterization the narra- 
tor and ends with his final reaction 
the main figure. 
these two points there change 
Marlow, growth self-know- 


ledge: and through Kurtz that 
Marlow comes know himself. 
The process worked out much 
more fully than Nick’s discovery, 
and involves good deal com- 
plex Marlow makes 
journey into the heart the dark 
continent, with Kurtz his goal. 
Allegorically journey into 
the heart Kurtz’s darkness. And 
coming know Kurtz Marlow 
must also journey into the center 
his own being. His preparation 
for this involves awareness 
the similarity between himself and 
Kurtz—an ontological rather than 
personal one. And the actual 
trip the river, comes real- 
ize the terrible choice that faced 
Kurtz. Because Marlow knows 
these things, prepared 
praise Kurtz for his affirmation, 
“The horror! The horror!” And 
because Marlow has seen magnified 
and objectified Kurtz the terror 
and the appeal existence, sees 
and feels for himself what means 
be; comes know himself. 
the end goes back, like Nick. 
The important thing not the re- 
turn civilization, but the fact 
that goes back with burden 
knowledge about 
bout all men—that makes him un- 
easy with himself and contemptu- 
ous those who not know what 
means exist. 

Both narrators make choice 
about the main figure. The choice 
rendered easier and more credible 
contrast characters, who seem 
the narrator the alternative the 
main figure, first good alterna- 
tive and then one that sets off the 
value the main figure. The man- 
ager and the company people arc 
superficially less evil than Kurtz 
because the wrong they 
and shabby, but they are more evil 
because they not have the stuff 
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commit themselves evil, be- 
cause they are incapable moral 
action. Similarly the sentimental- 
ity Tom helps make Gatsby’s ro- 
manticism credible; 
sible and Daisy are contrasted 
with the dedicated Gatsby, and the 
dishonest Jordan with the faithful 
Gatsby. 

These contrasts help the narra- 
tor choice, and both stories 
culminate affirmation about 
the main figure: think Mr. Kurtz 
worth the whole damn bunch put 
choice really choice about his 
own identity, about reality. the 
beginning the book does not 
know enough about the hero 
about himself make choice. 
must made ready choose 
coming know the main char- 
acter, coming know himself. 
The knowing the self and the 
knowing the hero are coincident. 
Since the progression the story 
toward knowledge the main fig- 
ure, whose character formed 
the start, the author must hold back 
knowledge, that is, the narrator 
must not know all the facts about 
the main figure until ready 
use and understand them. Thus 
both books the narrator learns 
the main figure’s past through 
series flashbacks, carefully placed, 
that they come the point 
his development which can 
assimilate the knowledge. Only af- 
ter summer’s stay West Ege 
and the contact with Gatsby, 
and Daisy, and Jordan, can Nick 
see and value what great Gats- 
by. Only after Marlow has dis- 
covered the appeal the atavistic, 
only after comes the know- 
ledge the choice before Kurtz, 
can see that Kurtz remarkable. 

this respect Nick and Marlow 


are like Lambert Strether The 
Ambassadors. When 
him but deceived about him. 
seeks understand Chad; the 
process comes know 
and when knows himself, ironi- 
cally undeceived about Chad. 
But only after knows him- 
self that can understand Chad, 
and only through understanding 
Chad that can know himself. 
King’s Men Jack Burden’s attempt 
understand Willie Stark leads 
him the end the discovery— 
both literal 
his own identity. 

Conrad and Fitzgerald are doing 
what has been done repeatedly 
fiction. Characters often come 
knowledge about themselves un- 
derstanding others: Elizabeth Ben- 
net learns from observing her par- 
ents and Charlotte Lucas; the Mar- 
cel Proust’s novel, from observing 
Swann and all the figures 
world; Pip, from observing Mag- 
witch, Joe Gargery, Herbert Poc- 
ket, and Jaggers. But these nov- 
els the heroes good deal 
their own; they learn acting 
well observing. The Great 
Gatsby and Heart Darkness, how- 
ever, are special and pure cases 
the process which characters 
learn about themselves under- 
standing others, and that pro- 
cess which structures the two stories. 
The formula the coming know- 
fedge the self through seeing 
the self another (though 
course Gatsby and Kurtz are more 
than projections, each has exis- 
tence his own right). The re- 
sults the process are course 
not identical: Nick’s discovery 
neither metaphysical 
ing like Marlow’s, though too has 
sobering effect. Marlow’s dis- 
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covery, the more intense, em- 
bodied more melodramatic sit- 
iation—a voyage into the interior 
Africa, the heart darkness. 
But the differences only point 
the basic similarities, and the 
because 
both approach the same way one 
the most common subjects for 
the novel character, the coming 
know the self. 

Ignorance about the self usually 
means more than lack know- 
ledge; means delusion, roman- 
tic notion the self. When char- 
acter changes, the progress the 
change from delusion, ignor- 
ance, knowledge. One might 
map its stages very clearly these 
two novels as: illusion, disillusion- 
ing knowledge, growth insight, 
reestablishment the original vis- 


ion new basis, awareness the 
self, and dramatic response. 

Nick and Marlow stand the 
same relation the main figures 
novel. can see something 
ourselves Pierre Bezukhov and 
Dorothea Brooke and 
dan. But Gatsby and Kurtz are 
grotesque that could 
bly comprehend them our own, 
could not identify ourselves any 
way with them. Since this so, 
the novels are not about Kurtz 
Gatsby but about people who come 
acting Kurtz and Gatsby. And 
just the hero-narrator comes 
know himself another, 
come know ourselves 
the images fiction. 

Marquette University 


Wooster Stallman’s “Con- 
rad and The Great Gatsby,’ Twen- 
tieth-Century Literature, No. 
April, 1955, 5-12, discusses 
works source for The Great Gats- 
by. Mr. Stallman concerned with 
the similarities matter rather than 
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have made fuller statement 
Quest,” University Toronto Quart- 
erly XXIV, July 1955, 351-358. 
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THE CASTLE: 
PROBLEM STRUCTURE 


JAMES BAKER 


the more than two decades 
critical commentary 
The Castle great many interpre- 
tations have been offered. view 
this diversity might say 
K’s adventures, someone the 
novel remarks Klamm’s enigmat- 
ical messages, “The reflections they 
give rise are But much 
this critical work had been 
agreement one point: K’s exper- 
iences have some sort allegori- 
cal significance. When comes 
estimation the character and di- 
mension the allegory, however, 
there has been 
sus. The source frustrations 
has been located almost every 
level his experience, political, 
social, sexual, and on. there 
has been failing these efforts 
that, too often, the insights 
available through the specialized 
approach (Freudian, Marxian) are 
incomplete. Their 
becomes danger, tempting 
abstract from highly com- 
plex and sometimes ambiguous 
image experience only those 
reading. 

not the purpose this essay 
disparage the various interpre- 
The Castle which have 
appeared the past. the con- 
trary, through the medium 
the work that has been done that 
have come understand that 
K.’s problem one that manifests 
itself every level his experi- 
ence. something that can 


see clearly from our 
spective. now obvious that 
K’s difficulty brings into 
total being. Criticism which fails 
take this fact into account can- 
not hope reveal the proportion 
the allegory the and 
finally irresolvable structural prob- 
lem which Kafka encountered. 

summoned the village 
the count the castle oper- 
ate land-surveyor. His exact 
duties, however, are unclear, and 
effort determine the na- 
ture his work tries contact 
the castle authorities. All his 
attempts end frustrating failure. 
Thwarted direct contact, ap- 
peals the officials the village. 
Immediatly becomes involved 
maze confusion, incompetence, 
and petty jealousy. Eventually 
becomes apparent that land- 
surveyor only name and that 
spends all his time surveying 
his own situation. “Never had 
seen vocation and life interlaced 
here, interlaced that one might 
think they had exchanged places.” 

through recognition this 
identity life and vocation that 
can realize the enormity 
problem and see that must, in- 
evitably, confront him 
phase his experience. the 
latter stages his effort 
his mission finds that de- 
nied the comfort asking limited 
questions and that has miscal- 
culated the dimension his in- 
quiry. 
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comes the only relevant in- 
quiry. And the 
mism which attains near the 
end the narrative, 
question sometimes appears vain, 
for judging empirically, terms 
the record his experiences the 
village, seems foolish expect 
end seeking, foolish assume 
that vocation and life can ever 
disentangled. This vision his 
situation K.’s great achievement. 
His ability withstand such 
vision—to persist spite it— 
marks him hero noble his 
spiritual odyssey Christian 
his Progress. 

From the vantage K.’s mature 
perspective can assess the signi- 
ficance certain his adventures 
the village. Shortly after enter- 
ing the community discovers 
that not favored with 
unique privileges. therefore as- 
sumes that ever obtain 
clarification the original assign- 
ment must solicit the aid his 
fellow-villagers. needs en- 
couragement. His perseverance 
inexhaustible. But not strong 
enough, these initial steps 
his progress, without the hope 
that advice will show 
proper line procedure. But 
grows more familiar with the vill- 
agers and their officials becomes 
skeptical outside sources help. 
The opportunities for reliable gui- 
dance and congenial relations seem 
almost nil; but learns 
accept this. reasons: that 
sort thing could put with, 
belonged the ordinary con- 
tinual petty annoyances life, 
was nothing compared what 
striving for, and had not 
come here simply lead hon- 
ored and comfortable life.” 


ture his relations with everyone 
contacts. Even before real- 
izes fully that vocation and life 
have merged, this persistence often 
operates sub-consciously. 
jection the two assistants sent 
him Klamm motivated his 
failure perceive that they 
tion keep him occupied with the 
prime question, and thus deter him 
from irrelevant activity, such his 
attempt work out satisfactory re- 
lations with Frieda. But the 
time drives them off, their mis- 
sion completed, for they have 
frustrated his time with Frieda that 
rejects her willingly. And 
ing done so, finds that able 
take his attempt make con- 
tact with renewed energy and en- 
thusiasm. 
sion dead-end relationships with 
villagers convinces that the com- 
munity offers scant comfort and 
little the way sound advice. 
Trustworthy guidance, 
cludes, can come only from outside 
the human community. 

the same time, the few com- 
munications 
Klamm (one the castle digni- 
taries exasperate him because they 
seem evidence confusion and 
even ignorance his plight. 


The surveying work you have 
out thus far has been appreciated 
me. The work the assistants too de- 
serves praise. You know how keep 
them their jobs. not slacken 
your efforts. Carry your work 
fortunate conclusion. Any interrup- 
tion would displease me. For the rest 
easy your mind; the question 
salary will presently decided. 
shall not forget 


Yet, unless lose faith the 
integrity the castle, must con- 
clude that his logic, not 
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Klamm’s, that inadequate. His 
own powers reasoning must 
unable bridge the gulf between 
himself and the mysterious atten- 
tions the castle authorities. But 
though experiences this failure 
rational strength again and 
again, never loses faith the 
belief that the castle forces have 
the power define his position. 
Heroically, sacrifices his own 
ego order preserve his faith 
the Supreme Authority. 

K.’s refusal accept the advice 
fusal, short, accept the human 
situation, has its sources, paradoxi- 
cally, his great skepticism and 
his great faith. Experience has 
shown him that the mind capa- 
ble (or doomed to) continual 
dialectic, that cannot achieve fin- 
ality its own terms. Thus 
stands convinced that finality must 
come from supra-rational source, 
authority outside the commun- 
ity men. 

agers find K.’s persistence irritating 
and absurd. His monomania, they 
feel, blinds them all the vir- 
tues and pleasures village life. 
appears inhumane and, times, 
insane—unwilling what 
they regard the normal, the com- 
mon, His uniqueness 
provokes resentment, criticism, and 
certain occasions, outraged op- 
position. then, not represen- 
tative, that is, certainly not 
Man, habitually operates. 
the inquiring spirit, abstrac- 
ted and epitomized; represents 
the “dark” side the sensibility, 
which normally prefers sleep and 
oblivion the tortures active 
for reliable authority. 

surprising that Kafka 
found himself unable complete 
the allegory. Within the extremely 


narrow frame values which his 
hero operates there can rest- 
ing place. The satisfactions avail- 
able the human communty are 
for transient and minimal 
that they must wholly discoun- 
ted. comes look upon them 
distractions “petty annoyances” 
which inhibit the efficient direction 
all energy toward the resolution 
his question. 

When the narrative breaks off 
situation. But Max Brod’s summary 
Kafka’s verbal outline the pro- 
posed conclusion suggests reason 
for the relcutance the writer 
finish his tale: 


The ostensible Land Surveyor was 
find partial satisfaction least. 
was not relax his struggle, but 
was die worn out it. Round his 
death-bed the villagers were assem- 
ble, and from the castle 
word was come that though le- 
gal claim live the village was not 
valid, yet, taking certain auxiliary cir- 
cumstances into account, was 
permitted live and work 


Apparently could envision 
for his hero only continuation 
frustrating adventures 
nature those detailed the man- 
uscript have. Such 
sion would have been 
because the final analysis The 
Castle would have remained what 
its present form—an allegory 
fillment. 

The biographers have made 
amply clear that this inconclusive- 
ness was consistent with 
own psychology. But have 
examine K.’s reactions see that 
his fate must dictated 
question which possesses him. His 
refusal accept any the tra- 


ditional “answers” held out him 
the villagers insures his contin- 
ued isolation, his frustration 
every possible level experience, 
and his final defeat. allow 
eventually “run down,” die 
worn out it,” indeed the only 
means bringing his quest 
close: the one hand re- 
the compromises which the 
villagers, for the sake expediency, 
have made; the same time 
dedicates himself the pursuit 
authority which, because 
suprahuman, must always appear 
him incomprehensible and 
elusive. 

Had Kafka completed his struc- 
ture the way sketched for 


Brod, doubtful that could 
have regarded heroic. 
uncompromising rejection the 
communal values (inadequate 
they may be) would have dehum- 
anized entirely. would have 
become over-obvious abstraction, 
far removed from ordinary values 
destroy our sympathy and 
conjecture has been suggest two 
things. The first was trace the 
logical consequence K.’s mono- 
mania, and the second point out 
the structural problem which grows 
dom. 
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Kafka, The Castle (New 
York: Knopf, 1951), 155 


Brod, “Notes” Knopf 
tion The Castle, pp. 329-30. 
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EDITORIAL: 
SCHOLARLY MAGAZINE 


ALAN SWALLOW 


Let said once that the 
size this issue Twentieth Cen- 
tury Literature not what the edi- 
tors hoped would be. The ac- 
cepted material was not lengthy, 
nor was extensive. 

Consequently, there some space 
otherwise lost. Perhaps appro- 
priate, are well into our third 
year, use the space for some re- 
flections upon our experience. 

The idea for Twentieth Century 
Literature arose home with 
discussion with some former 
students. plan for the magazine 
and its cooperative publication was 
presented selected list those 
students. Later, the enthusiasm 
others brought them into the group, 
and two years reshuffling find 
those most interested has brought 
together the more 
group listed our masthead. 
Duties are suggested 
tioned among this group, with 
plan gradual rotation 
bilities with the editorial 
liographical work. 

The idea for the magazine was 
simple enough: that with the in- 
creasing study twentieth-century 
writers the schools, journal was 
needed provide consistent out- 
let for this study, supplementary 
the more sporadic interest other 
scholarly magazines 
somewhat different 
from the type material published 
the well-known critical quarter- 
lies. 
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The idea itself has 
lenged our own thinking from 
time time. the need real, 
merely supposed? Each time, 
have felt that the need was real, 
reflected the manuscripts coming 
and the other evidences 
support. 

The fact that this particular is- 
sue short because lack ac- 
cepted manuscripts would seem, in- 
deed, challenge our perspective 
again. the pressure good man- 
uscripts low, are not 
error? Our editors seem feel that 
are not error. They have been 
caught temporary results two 
tendencies: 

that interaction which, 
think, accompanies any new maga- 
zine—between early statements 
intent and subsequent experience 
with actual 
torial policies have gradually been 
refined. The result that feel 
that our quality material has 
been ascending, any test its 
other scholars. Need- 
less say, that continuing inter- 
action between “policy” and “ex- 
perience” continues, the policy may 
well change response 
this particular time, however, 
the feeling among the editors 
strong that have sharpened di- 
rection and that the quality must 
terest, the number manuscripts 
submitted has continued even 
clip; except for temporary prob- 
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lem here and there, the difference 
size has been one difference 
editorial selectivity. 

Very important this mo- 
ment that with the shift edi- 
torial committee, which comes an- 
nually, the handling manuscripts 
goes through change which tem- 
porarily increases the time con- 
sideration. Thus this particular is- 
sue suffers, whereas the later issues 
may benefit from material “in the 

have said, the manuscripts 
submitted are one indication the 
need for our magazine. The other 
evidences need and support are 
less tangible. True, one such evi- 
dence subscriptions. But the type 
magazine planned—a maga- 
zine devoted useful bibliography 
and articles perhaps more schol- 
arly than critical 
doomed relatively little support 
individual suscriptions; the sup- 
port half more libraries. 
this the magazine more like 
Modern Philology, Studies Phi- 
lology, etc., than is, say, such 
contemporaries Modern Fiction 
Studies the quarterly reviews. 
This fact not easily palatable, 
suppose; yet would seem nearly 
always true that the function 
serving need use is, our in- 
tellectual culture, function 
little popular support. Actually, 
the support from libraries 
dividuals has been cordial and 
warming. This has been indicated 
the high proportion renewals, 
both libraries and individuals. 
Where the magazine has gradually 
become known its audience 
libraries 
process has been gradual—it has 
added apparently 
port. 

Finally, the support shown 
the labor our editors and the bib- 


liographical committee 
cated clearly that our need has been 
recognized and our usefulness in- 
creased. 

* * * 

The publication magazine 
conviction and attitude. 
suppose that the publication 
Twentieth Century Literature 
exercise attempting run some- 
what crosswind the shifting tend- 
encies our day. One these 
crosswinds was growing weariness 
with the repetitiveness and weaken- 
ing caliber our critical quar- 
terlies. Another was some annoy- 
ance with the great popularity 
our time explication—not with 
the usefulness explication but 
with the habit accepting explica- 
tion critical act. (Hence, the 
editorial policy our magazine, in- 
phrased this area, has been 
publish material which 
marily explication; explication may 
appear pertinent matter 
article, and most commonly does 
so, but the test that there some- 
thing significant the article 
addition any explication con- 
tains.) 

Another crosswind re- 
writers who are not the moment 
subject the fads intellectual 
interest. This difficult, for when 
writer becomes fad, manuscripts 
about him flood the mails, and 
many are good manuscripts. But 
are delighted with something 
else, too. 

have avoided the “thinking 
up” type issue—announcing 
manuscripts for such single-mind- 
that kind editorial policy say 
that have felt not for us. 
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for the such 
practices are actually bad. They 
usually are result fad and fall 
into line begetting the offspring 
fad. always need for the 
antidote our intellectual excesses 
they flit from one national in- 
soundest antidote suggest some 
reasonably sober look another 
direction, the documentation 
what being said. 

may remark with interest the 
present supremacy interest the 
fiction. few years ago, 
believe, was felt that the criti- 
cism poetry had gone quite 
ways along the path interesting 
terminology, useful study, and pro- 
vocative theory; but the criticism 
fiction was primitive and impres- 


movement was almost en masse to 
fiction. quick estimate, now 
seems that nearly seven out ten 
manuscripts being submitted are 
making some advances this area, 
and this all the good. One does 
notice the lack any provocative 
theory, however 
writers particular works. Un- 
popular one which possibly 
beneficial one for short time. But 
here Twentieth Century Lit- 
erature, least, would like see 
better balance than the manu- 
script pile permits among articles 
upon poetry, drama, non-fiction, 
and fiction. 
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What the sizeable amount 

ture written about the Negro 195) 

suggests when brought together that 
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all three intersect. When the pastor 
writes “ah! les voici!” the three times 
come together and the impact upon the 
reader the highest point. (D.B.D.) 
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Robert Cohn The Sun Also Rises 

not one the damned most 

critics would have him, but “the 
most normal character the book” 
where “‘it the society that 

(M.J.O.) 


Wagner, Vern, Note for Ernest 
Hemingway,” College English, 18: 
$27, March, 1957. 

parody phrases from contempor- 

ary literature asks: “Now, Mr. 

ingway, when are you going 


HOWARD, SIDNEY 
Krutch, Joseph Wood, “Sidney How- 
ard, Storyteller,” Theatre Arts, 
31-2, February, 1957. 
Among the pre-1929 playwrights, 
Neill will stand out greatest, but, 
the others, Howard 
the best creator dramatic plots be- 
cause was the best storyteller. 
cannot forget his contributions 
cause our native American drama 
essentially lacking this important 
attribute possessed Howard. 
(F.J.H.) 


JAMES, HENRY 

Beebe, Maurice and William Staf- 
ford, “Criticism Henry James: 
selected Checklist with Index 
Studies Separate Works,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 3:73-96, 1957. 
(R.A.K.) 


Cargill, Oscar, Portrait Lady: 
Modern 
Fiction Studies, 3:11-32, 1957. 

James makes his heroine, 

cher, focal rather than contributory, 

centering everything her conscious- 
ness. She the most subtly drawn and 
complex figure the limited heroine 


tradition. Judged purely aesthetic 
grounds, the book probably match- 
less. (R.A.K.) 


Edel, Leon, “The Literary Convic- 
tions Henry James,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 3:3-10, 1957. 

Henry James there was happy co- 

alescence critic and creator. 

critic was concerned with the con- 

sciousness the artist, discov- 
ered only his work. The best crit- 
icism, held, derived from the liveli- 

est experience. (R.A.K.) 


Firebaugh, Joseph J., “Inadequacy 
Eden: Knowledge and The Turn 
the Modern Fiction Studies, 
3:57-63, 1957. 

Denial knowledge major theme. 

The governess the inadequate pries- 

tess irresponsible diety, the Un- 

cle. Her fear knowledge and imposi- 
tion Original Sin innocent child- 
ren assures not their salvation, but des- 

truction. (R.A.K.) 


Gale, Robert L., “Religious Imagery 
Henry Jame’s Fiction.” Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 3:64-72, 1957. 

Although James did not “go for 

religion,” was aware the drama- 

tic impact religion through the ages 
and turned religious functions, func- 
tionaries, and trappings excellent 
and frequent use. 
marily from Greek and 
ures, but includes those also from Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
and Egyptian religion. (R.A.K.) 


Grace: Jame’s The Wings the 
3:33-40, 1957. 


The Wings the Dove works its way 
through and beyond surfaces 
sion psyches, and through achieved 
intensity thereof fleeting glimpse 
the divine. Merton’s experience 
leads him fragmentary vision 
grace which James could express only 
dialectic made flesh, the struggle 
passion. (R.A.K.) 


Silver, John, Note the Freudian 
Reading The Turn the Screw,” 
American Literature, 29:207-11, May, 
1957. 

The Freudian reading this story 

further supported textual evidence 

that the governess “knew good deal 
about Quint and Jessel and that James 
has her skillfully cloak her knowledge” 
order convince Mrs. Grose and 
the reader the reality her ghosts. 
(E.L.) 


Stallman, W., “The Sacred Rage: 
The Time Theme The Ambassa- 
dors,’ Modern Fiction Studies, 
41-56, 1957. 

Time symbolized the clock, the 

theme The Ambassadors. The con- 

flict Strether between his compul- 
sion keep watch time and his 
quest for freedom from the clock. Miss 

Gostrey teaches him, opposition 

the American rage for order, the mes- 

sage Europe, How Live. (R.A.K.) 


JIMENEZ, JUAN RAMON 

Mallo, “El premio Nobel 
para Juan poeta 
exilio,” Hispania, 40:34-6, March, 
1957. 

Juan Jiménez, “the most es- 

sentially lyrical Spanish poet this 

century,” won the Nobel 
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worthy this distinction are essayists 
Alfono Reyes and novelists 
Pio Baroja and Gallegos, poets 
Antonio Machado and Garcia Lorca, 
and philosophers Unamuno and Or- 
tega. (A.C.H.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 
Beebe, Maurice, “Joyce and Aquinas: 
The Theory Aesthetics,” Philo- 
logical Quarterly, 36:20-35, 1957. 
Joyce was Thomistic the extent that 
could use the scholastic method 
argument against vague generalities 
moralists dilettantes. But his 
own thought stood “unfellowed, 
friendless, and alone.” Although 
adheres the Thomistic categories, 
interprets them suit his own pur- 
poses. (R.A.K.) 


Duncan, Joseph E., “The Modality 
the Audible Ulysses,” 
PMLA, 72:286-95, March, 1957. 

Joyce’s world ineluctable modality 

modality. Joyce assigned “to the mod- 
ality the audible important role 
both the constant flux the world 
without and the flux the stream 
consciousness within.” 


Goldberg, L., “Art and Freedom: 
The Aesthetic Ulysses,” English 
Literary History, 24:44-64, March, 
1957. 

tween the aesthetic theory Stephen 

propounds Portrait the Artist 
Young Man and that propounds 
the library chapter Ulysses, where 
makes clear what failed ac- 
count for earlier, that art more than 

craft and that there are differences 

between the kind truth artists and 


scientists discover and the ways they 
seek express it. (W.G.F.) 


Jacquot, Jean, sur Les 
Exilés Joyce,” Etudes 
19:337-43, Oct.-Dec., 1956. 

While the work does not have excep- 

tional merit, has living characters, 

and more rewarding the presen- 
tation than one would suppose from 

the reading it. (J.H.A.) 


Joyce, James with Notes Fred 
Higginson, Letters from Dame 
Anna Earwicker,” Critique: Studies 
Modern Fiction, 1:3-14, Summer, 
1957. 

These transcripts from 

books early drafts parts Finne- 

gan’s Wake are among the best exam- 
ples Joyce’s matured style without 
the “gauze curtains the 


Litz, Walton, “The Evolution 
Joyce’s Anna Livia Phil- 
ological Quarterly, 36:36-48, January, 
1957. 

Joyce’s revisions show attempt con- 

stantly make this episode Finne- 

gan’s Wake more complex. “The de- 
fects Anna Livia demonstrate the 
radical limitations work art, 
perfection one mode expression 


Mallam, Duncan, “Joyce and Rabe- 
lais,” University Kansas City Re- 
view, 23:99-110, December, 1956. 

Garguanta and Pantagruel and Ulysses 

and Finnegans Wake bear comparison 

for their exuberance, inclusiveness and 
universality, their “comic profundity”, 
variety characterization and diver- 
sity rhetorical forms. 
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multi-lingual and 


both discuss education, religion, morals, 
and law, often satirically; and both 


range from slapstick sublety. (G.K.) 


Morse, Mitchell, “Augustine’s Theo- 
dicy and Joyce’s Aesthetics,” English 
Literary History, 24:30-43, March, 
1957. 

Although Joyce was not Augustin- 

ian, Augustine’s ideas turned the 

service and defense art are set forth 
Joyce’s theories the godlike ar- 
tist and his conviction about the 
irrelevance non-artistic standards 
creating and judging works art. 
(W.G.F.) 


Poss, Stanley, “Ulysses and the Comedy 
the Immobilized Act.” English 
Literary History, 24:65-83, March, 
1957. 

There transcendental significance 

the meeting Stephen and Bloom 

Ulysses: the technical virtuosity 
the second half increases because Joyce 
wishes obscure any implications 
the meeting naked confrontation 
and substitute for any actual “move- 
montages “symbolic action” that 
enable him project his “message” 
that the glorious past and the degraded 
present are both metaphors the same 
simultaneously mean splendid 
thing. (W.G.F.) 


Trilling, Lionel, 
al,” Griffin, 6:4-13, June, 1957. 
Although they are not great the 
sense that those Keats are, Joyce’s 
letters serve document biographi- 
cally the significant connection 
tween the ‘impersonal’ creative mind 
and the ‘actual’ and ‘human’ person.” 
Through them get understand- 
ing the relationship the actual 


man the image arising 
work that have not yet been given 
the biographical matter Joyce. 
(G.M.) 


LAFORET, CARMEN 
DeCoster, Cyrus C., “Carmen Laforet: 
Tentative Evaluation,” Hispania, 
40:187-91, May, 1957. 
DeCoster analyzes the novels and short 
stories Laforet. “She her best 
when portraying deluded, tortured in- 
dividuals unable adjust life, and 
nowhere has she done this well 
Nada. She less successful when 
she attempts put forward positive 


LAWRENCE, 
Michie, James, the Dark,” 
Magazine, 4:52-5, June, 
1957. 
Though Lawrence was religious path- 
finder well artist, his belief 
the blood proved insubstantial 
Lawrence often resolves his problems 
through trickery. never manages 
bring the wild spirit into relation 
with men. (D.B.D.) 


Patmore, Brigit, “Conversations with 
Lawrence,” London Magazine, 4:31- 
45, June, 1957. 

record conversations with Lawren- 

ce, Fieda, D., and Aldington. 

letter from Lawrence included. 

(D.B.D.) 


Swan, Michacl, the Travel- 
June, 1957. 

Lawrence arrived Mexico with the 

one purpose discovering the dark 

gods his imagination. But Mex- 
ico found only evil. The country 


Magazine, 


defied his understanding and made 
him uncertain about his love the 
dark gods and the primitive past. 
(D.B.D.) 


LAXNESS, HALLDOR KILJAN 
Castetti, Mai Sewell, “Halldor Kiljan 
Laxness,” Ponte, 2:231-4, Febru- 
ary, 
Laxness, the 1954 Novel Prize winner, 
reveals his sympathy for the down- 
trodden and his spirit indepen- 
dence, his humble Islandic background. 
His novel The Great Weaver Kash- 
mir, which announces some the 
problems later treats with maturity 
and experience, was “thrust down 
paper with impetus worthy 
Strindberg and with irony almost 
Hamsunian.” 


LEWIS, WYNDHAM 

Standford, Derek, “Wyndham Lewis,” 
Contemporary Review, 1096:209-11, 
April, 1957. 

Lewis was the voice eternal op- 

position; his own writings were never 

party preachments, but political anal- 

yses nonacademic classicist who 

disapproved all contemporary polit- 

ical activity. (W.G.F.) 


LINGUISTICS 
uage,” Essays Critictsm, 
April, 1957. 
study the expansion the lin- 
guistic patterns the sentence into 
the structural patterns the work 
makes linguistics important the 
aesthetic understanding literature. 
broadened study the linguistics 
leads positive understanding 
language means creative un- 
derstanding the world.” (D.B.D.) 


LITERARY HISTORY 
Crane, Maurice, “Impaled Horn: 


The Jazz Trumpeter 
Hero,” Critique: Studies Modern 
Fiction, 1:64-72, Summer, 1957. 

antithesis, the one hand, the 
sensitive artist type and, the other, 
the naive athlete type, there has 
appeared recent popular fiction 
and theatre new tragic hero: “The 
fabled jazz trumpeter, 
genius blowing woodnotes wild, inar- 
ticulate except with his horn. 


Gayn, Mark, Writer Rebel,” 
Queen‘s Quarterly, 64:114-21, 
1957. 

“The writer’s revolt built into the 

Communist system, because sooner 

later must discover that not 

allowed function writer, but 
only propagandist: Hungary, 
the revolt came earlier because the in- 
dependent spirit had not yet been 
fully crushed inevitably the writer 
must also rebel other areas the 
Communist world.” (G.M.) 


Metchenko, A., al, “New Tasks for 
Soviet Literary Historians,” 
Literature, 1:150-8, 1957. 

“The question educating young 

literary historians and 

spirit high principles has arisen 

acute form connection with erad- 
icating the consequences 
sonality cult. The science 
cannot advance unless root out the 
time-serving and dogmatic attitude, the 
disrespect for painstaking 
the contempt for fact and truth itself 
which resulted from 
(B.B.) 


Riese, Laure, “Parisian 
Quarterly, 
Spring, 1957. 

Although “the most brilliant period 
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the modern French salons extends from 
the end the nineteenth century 
1914,” those that still exist are ex- 
treme importance the 
flecting the history our 
(G.M.) 


LITTLE MAGAZINES 
Nury, Daniel, “Scrutiny: Quarterly 
Review, Etudes Anglai- 
ses, 19:303-14, Oct.-Dec., 1956. 
Leavis, the peer critic Eliot 
(from whom learned much), Ar- 
nold, and Coleridge, was primarily re- 
sponsible for the greatness Scrutiny. 
revised and revitalized the critical 
function and thoroughly reexam- 
ined English literature that study 
important writer almost impos- 
sible without reference it. (J.H.A.) 


Roberts, Mark, “Organs Critical 
Opinion: Reviewing The 
London Magazine and some other 
Monthlies,” Essays Criticism, 
144-62, April, 1957. 

The general level reviewing The 

London Magazine poor. 

competence, but lack interest, 

desire treat gently other professional 

non-academic writers, and seeming 
lack standards are the reasons for 

the low level. (D.B.D.) 


MacDIARMID, HUGH 
Singer, Burns, “Scarlet Eminence, 
Study the Poetry Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid,” Encounter, 8:49-62, March 
1957. 
grotesque synthesis perfect Beau- 
with the merciless arrogance Mac- 
Diarmid’s communism was his life-long 
attempt. revived the ancient idea 
the poet universal sage 
tempted omniscience, and was there- 
fore left with “plethora truths.” 
(D.B.D.) 


McCULLERS, CARSON 
Hart, Jane, “Carson 
grim Loneliness,” Georgia Review, 
11:53-8, Spring, 1957. 
Carson McCullers does not write about 
the grotesque and abnormal simply 
capitalize upon primitive interest 
strange things; rather she concerned 
with larger vision which the ab- 
normal figures serve functional pur- 
pose projecting the idea human 
loneliness with which the author 
always preoccupied. (W.G.F.) 


MAKAL, MAHMUT 

Devereaux, Robert, 
Books 
Spring, 1957. 

his three books, and notably the 

cause celebre, Bizim Koy, the young 

Turkish writer Mahmut Makal has 

revealed the traditional peasent life 

and society Anatolia. His despair 

and discouragement are not “com- 

pletely warranted.” (F.E.E.) 


MALLEA, EDUARDO 

Lewald, Ernest, Theme 
bahia del silencio,’ Hispania, 
40:176-8, May, 1957. 

“Mallea doubtlessly concerned with 

man individual spiritual 

being century ever-increasing 

mass behavior and superficial 

(A.C.H.) 


MANN, THOMAS 
Hunt, Joel A., “Thomas Mann’s Use 
French,” The Germanic Review, 32: 
19134, February, 1957. 
“Thomas Mann uses French his 
novels and stories stylistic device 
suggest, usually minor key but 
with fair consistency, 
themes. These may designated 
roughly, when they reach kind 
ultimate crystallization, charlatanry 
and eroticism.” (K.L.) 
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Kahler, Erich, auf 
Thomas Mann,” Die neue Rund- 
schau, 4:535-48, 1956. 

Mann best represents the cataclysmic 

changes that have shaped the world 

since Bismarck. His works are the 
strong testimony man who, either 
directly indirectly, experienced all 
the tremendous discords and dilemmas, 
all the bedeviled problems his age. 
(H.H.V.) 


Schneider, Teinhold, 
ruf auf Thomas Mann,” Die neue 
Rundschau, 4:521-7, 1956. 

Mann had single theme: “die Ges- 

chichte der Entbiirgerlichung.” 

pursued the goal “Hanseatic human- 
ity” exampled his native Lubeck 
old. This saved him from decadence 
and esthetic isolation; gave him 

artistic conscience, sense duty, 

set ethical principles founded upon 

bourgeois morality. (H.H.V.) 


Szondi, Peter, “Versuch Thomas 
Die neue Rundschau, 
557-63, 1956. 

Mann’s works are based the anti- 

thesis: Geist-Natur. The heroes his 

early fiction (Tonio Kroger, for exam- 
ple) represent the former, while more 
recently created characters exemplify 
the latter form. 

Goethe and Tolstoi mark the turning 

point. Rather detailed anaylses Der 

and Die vertauschen 

are given. (H.H.V.) 


MEXICAN LITERATURE 

Mead, Robert G., Jr., “The Mexican 
Literary Scene 1956,” Hispania, 
40:37-43, March, 1957. 

Review Mexican literary and cul- 

tural advances half century. “The 

preoccupation these men 

with the national ethos, their efforts 


determine and communicate what they 
feel the essential components 
Mexican life, are producing body 
interpretive materials which ob- 
vious value both Mexicans and 
foreigners and which deserves 
better known outside the country.” 
(A.C.H.) 


MILLAY, EDNA ST. VINCENT 
Whittemore, Reed, Reasons,” 
Poetry, 90:52-38, April, 1957. 

Three reasons for 
poetry, recently published “de- 
finitive” 738-page edition, are: (1) 
their sentiment, sometimes admittedly 
excessive, (2) the poet’s reducing her 
sentiment under New Criticism and 
still surviving, (3) the fact that the 
evident “control” the latter poetry 
did not drive the poet herself out 
it. (F.L.) 


MOORE, MARIANNE 
Olson, Elder, Poetry Marianne 
Moore,” Chicago Review, 1:100-04, 
Spring, 1957. 
Moore one the very few 
major poets our era who can reason- 
ably called classical.” 
“ordinary matters and normal mental 
conditions” “poetry personal 
discussion. She deals repeatedly 
with the hardest all things imag- 
ine: The fact perfectly known, 
known, any rate, far more perfectly 
than most know it.” (M.J.B.) 


MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER 
Morley,” Saturday Review, 
April 20, 1957. 
Few contemporary essayists had 
greater energy inventiveness. 
most none knew better the beautiful 
distinction between humor wit. 
picking the incongruous and 
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identifiable form whimsy.” (C.P.) 


NERUDA, PABLO 
Hamilton, Carlos D., 
Pablo Revista 
Moderna, 22:286-97, July-October. 
1956. 
the Tercera Residencia, 
rather from the poem ‘Las furias 
las penas’, the first after his conver- 
sion (to communism), there rises the 
present-day Neruda, prophetic and 
happy, embittered and erotic, involved 
and fiercely individualistic, coarse and 
poetic, with the greatest density 
light the midst the complicated 
illogical imagery his ‘hermetic’ 


NIRALA, SURYAKANT TRIPATHI 

Chelyshev, E., “Suryakant Tripathi 
Nirala,” Soviet Literature, 1:159- 
64, 1957. 

Nirala’s growth poet shows in- 

creasing awareness poverty, distress, 

and evinces growing command 

socialist realism. (B.B.) 


FRANK 
Fowler, Albert, “Challenge Mood 
Frank Approach, 24-7, 
Spring, 1957. 
“His zest for life all its contradic- 
tory variety keeps him from playing the 
prophet doom, and The Holy Door, 
longer than most his tales, affords 
him more scope develop convic- 
tion that man can overcome the ad- 
verse and the perverse, given time 
engage them.” (A.F.) 


SEAN 

John V., “Sean 
199:67-9, May, 
1957. 

the leading Irish writer today, 

has translated his romanticism into 

patriotism, concern for tradition 

and the urge express the unexpres- 


life. moves with sureness be- 
cause has worked out and defined 
the understanding Ireland which 
romanticism first impelled him.” 
(C.P.) 


ORWELL, GEORGE 

Petts, Paul, “Quixote Bicycle,” 
London Magazine, 4:39-47, March, 
1957. 

journalist only Swift and Hazlitt 

were journalists, Orwell 

than anything wrote. Independent, 

generous, honest, brave, “his life was 

duel fought against lies; the weapon 

chose, the English language.” 

(D.B.D.) 


PAPINI, GIOVANNI 
Gulace, Giovanni, “Giovanni Papini 
Diavolo,” Italica, 3:193-204, Sep- 
tember, 1956. 
Conversion Catholicism changed 
Papini’s purely literary interest the 
Devil Christian compassion and 
love. His novel, The Devil, attempts 
“present the pure truth concerning 
the rebel angel explain the need 
for the Devil this world, em- 
phasize the injustice our hate to- 
wards him conclude that the 
Devil merits salvation and who are 
good Christians should strive for his 
redemption.” Religious zeal has led 
Papini “beyond the concept Chris- 
tian charity,” since Christian morality 
based “The idea salvation 
eternal damnation.” 


PAZ, OCTAVIO 

Fein, John M., “The Mirror Image 
and Theme the Poetry Octa- 
Fall, 1956. 

The mirror image “obsession 

object that “suggests absence limits, 

object which definition not 

subject the usual laws 
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measurement.” His search for mean- 
ing the mirror ultimately nega- 
tive one and is, many ways repre- 
sentative 20th century man. (B.B.) 


PEREZ AYALA, RAMON 
Noble, Beth, “The Descriptive Genius 
los Hispania, 40:171-5, 
May, 1957. 
“La caida los Limones, generally 
considered good exposé the 
cacique system but inferior the other 
two novelas (Prometeo, 
psychological novel and little master- 
piece descriptive style with striking 
plasticity language and subtle jux- 
taposition visual, symbolic, and ab- 
stract (A.C.H.) 


POETRY 
Ciardi, John, “The Morality Po- 
etry,” Saturday Review, 40:11-4, 
March 30, 1957. 
“No failure poetic morality can 
more fundamental than the failure 
pay enough attention the nature 
and requirement one’s chosen form.” 
rescue man from his pushbuttons, 
poetry must instruct science and “add 
the richness man’s awareness 


Erik, “The Appreciation 
Poetry: Proposal Certain Empir- 
ical Journal Aesthe- 
tics and Art 15:322-30, 
March, 1957. 

Attempting discover some the 

important “psychic faculties making 

possible high-level appreciation 
poetry which accepted valuable,” 
the author lists and analyzes the ability 
experience rhythm, sensitivity 
speech sounds, ability synesthesiae, 
association rate, ability respond 
within compression, ability keep 


different ideas the mind simultan- 
emotional mobility, visualiza- 
tion, and several other factors. 
(M.J.O.) 


Rubin, Louis D., Jr., “The Concept 
Nature Modern Southern Poetry,” 
American Quarterly, 9:63-71, Spring, 
1957. 

“The concept nature the poems 

natural world created God and en- 

during through eternity their 
world, conscious time revealed 
the seasons, and God creator 
man, seasons, and time.” (J.L.B.) 


Sankey, John, “Poetry the Little Re- 
views Blast for Editors) Trace, 
21:3-5, April, 1957. 

Little magazine editors are often them- 

selves responsible for the small size 

their audiences. The verse they ac- 
cept frequently little merit. 
may only partially realized; may 
add little prose paraphrase; 
may “elementary pseudo-philo- 
sophical” generalization; or, though 
technically competent, may simply 
dull. (M.H.) 


Vickery, John B., “The Golden Bough 
and Modern Poetry,” Journal 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
271-88, March 1957. 

“In The Golden Bough and Yeats, 

Lawrence, and Miss Sitwell, the steril- 

ity and death encountered the di- 

vine man always yields fertility and 

new These poets found this 
book not only source myths and 
symbols but model for poetic tech- 

niques. (M.J.O.) 


POUND, EZRA 
Evans, Davide W., “Ezra Pound 
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Prison Poet,” University Kansas 
Review, 23:215020, March, 
March, 1957. 

Pound’s poetry has often been found 
posed during his war imprisonment) 
marks advance over his earlier work 
use description and detail; also 
displays greater unity and economy 
expression. Pound’s rigid adherence 
time sequence and use contrast par- 
ticularly contribute these effects. 
(G.K.) 


POWYS, 

Steinmann, Martin, Jr., Symbol- 
ism Powys,” Critique: Stud- 
ies Modern Fiction, 1:49-63, Sum- 
mer, 1957. 

surely the furthest removed from real- 

ism and naturalism and the farthest 
gone symbolism “in 

different tradition from that the 

other 


PRIESTLEY, 

Smith, Grover, “Time Alive: 
Dunne and Priestley,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, April. 
1957. 

The time-writings Priestley are the 

best imaginative treatment Dunne’s 

philosophy serial time. 
time-plays reveal characters awaking 
eternal reality and recognizing the sig- 

nificance meaningful existence. 

philosophy like Dunne’s may sustain 

literary work, but usually only 

multiplies the eccentricities litera- 

ture. (W.B.B.) 


PROUST, MARCEL 

Daniel, Vera “Proustian Time,” 
Contemporary Review, 1095:185-6, 
March, 1957. 

Germaine Bree’s recent study presents 

Things Past culminating 

transition from time lost time re- 


gained. Love seen corrosive 
element borne time’s stream.” The 
subjective experience related demands 
the first person point view. (F.L.) 


QUEIROZ, RACHEL 
Woodbridge, Benjamin M., Jr., “The 
Art Rachel Queiroz,” Hispania, 
40:144-8, May, 1957. 
Rachel Queiroz has “an unusual 
gift expression” and rare sob- 
riety plot.” “For all her creations 
she feels real sympathy that 
allows her conceive her characters 
complex individuals. Her ‘re- 
laxed manner’ the apparently art- 
less simplicity that imbues all her 
writing with peculiar power born 
the restrained expression genuine, 
deeplyfelt emotion.” (A.C.H.) 


RANSOM, JOHN CROWE 
Wasserman, R., Irony John 
Crowe Ransom,” University Kan- 
sas City Review, 23:151-60, Decem- 
ber, 1956. 
Ransom’s poetry depicts conflicts and 
paradoxes which the characters think 
they can resolve, “but which are actu- 
ally irreconcilably and 
posed.” Their efforts are futile, but 
the poet has deep sympathy for his 
characters, subject the same 
forces and delusions they. (G.K.) 


ROLVAAG, OLE 
Boewe, Charles, America: 
Immigrant Novelist’s Views,” 
Western Humanities Review, 11:3- 
12, Winter, 1957. 
felt the immigrant must 
“maintain his national identification 
and not rush embrace facile 
Americanization.” Claiming 
Norwegians “nearly all the cardinal 
virtues” and condemning the shallow- 
ness American culture, 
sought retention both Norwegian 
language and church. 
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trilogy expresses this 
culture. (M.H.) 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 
Couchman, Gordon W., “Here was 

Caesar: Shaw’s Comedy Today,” 

PMLA, 72:272-85, March, 1957. 
Shaw provided the theatre with long- 
awaited humanized Caesar. But 
also departed from history endow 
Caesar “with new heroism which 
the man little touches commonness 
add rather than 


SINCLAIR, UPTON 

Quint, Howard H., “Upton 
Quest for Artistic Independence— 
1909,” American Literature, 29:194- 
202, May, 1957. 

long letter from Sinclair 

friend, Gaylord Wilshire, asking for 

financial support. proposition is, 

brief, that you buy me.” (E.L.) 


SHELDON, EDWARD 
Cohn, Albert, “Salvation Nell: 
overlooked milestone American 
Theatre,” Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal, 9:11-22, March, 1957. 
Edward Sheldon’s realistic play de- 
pends not surface realism but 
moving, dynamic kind sincerity 
which not only influenced its immedi- 
ate audience seek moral regenera- 
tion, but moved O’Neill and others 
turn their efforts toward 
uralism. 


STEINBECK, JOHN 

Lisca, Peter, Grapes Wrath 
Fiction,” PMLA, 72:296-309, March, 
1957. 

The techniques which Steinbeck 

gave significant form his sprawling 

materials are explored: the interchap- 

ters integrated into total structure, 

the supporting Biblical structure and 

context, the interweaving symbols. 


(B.K.) 


STERLING, GEORGE 

Coblentz, Stanton A., 
ling: Western Phenomenon,” 


Early this century, George Sterling 
was the most celebrated poet the 
Pacific coast. Now nearly forgotten, 
“not only produced work which 
deserves perpetuated, but 
self represents tradition that should 
time poet.” (A.S.) 


STEVENS, WALLACE 
Howard, “The Poetry 
Wallace Stevens,” Sewanee Review, 
65:1-14, Winter, 1957. 
Steven’s poetry centers “the act 
the mind”; his apprehension the 
subject poem these terms: 
“every object, the poet’s mind, be- 
comes the idea Hence the 
doctrine that “the poet’s 
tutes the world.” Steven’s later poetry 
seem dissolved generality.” 


STORNI, ALFONSINA 
Furness, Edna Lue, Woman and the 
World,” Western Humanities Re- 
view, 11:96-8, Winter, 1957. 
Alfonsina Storni, “who 
itiated Argentina new school 
literature,” was outside the 
school that wrote “social, political, 
and urban problems.” Her attitudes 
were rational rather than sensory; she 
was staunch feminist; and she was 
“conscious the modern social 
its attendant spiritual 
(M.H.) 


TARKINGTON, BOOTH 

Winfield 
and the American Scholar, 
26:181-96, Spring, 1957. 
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Although suc- 
cess and literary failure arise 
conformity the world against which 
other artists his time were rebelling, 
the author Adams, his best 
book, made far more significant con- 
tribution American fiction 
1920’s than any the young expatri- 
ates Paris Greenwich Village. 


TEASDALE, SARAH 
Saul, George Brandon, 
Fabric Birdsong: The verse 
Sarah Teasdale,” Arizona Quarterly, 
13:62-6, Spring, 1957. 
The verse Sarah Teasdale, though 
minor, has naturalness expression 
and simplicity technique, and “the 
infinitely fine feminine conception— 
and perception.” (A.S.) 


THOMAS, DYLAN 

Lander, Clara, “The Macabre Dy- 
lan Thomas,” Canadian Forum, 36: 
274-5, March, 1957. 

Thomas’s interest the macabre de- 

rives from the architecture, history, 

and geography his Welsh environ- 

ment; his success with it, from his ap- 

parent awareness that the macabre 

“nothing succeeds like excess.” 


VOYNICHE, 
Kettle, Arnod, “E. Voynich: 
gotten English Novelist,” Essays 
Criticism, 7:163-74, April, 1957. 
Minor though she is, Mrs. Voynich un- 
derstood the national liberation move- 
ments the nineteenth century and 
realized (as did George Eliot with 
Ladislaw and Turgenev with Insarov) 
that the hero could not arise out the 
Gadfly, her best novel, the melodrama 
and the violence are controlled and 
given firm basis the reality the 
political scene 


WAHL, JEAN 
Ricoeur, Paul, Meta- 
physique Jean Wahl,” Esprit, 248: 
529-40, March, 1957. 
Wahl avoids choosing between the al- 
ternatives logical philosophy and 
rhetorical 
ism) attempting make the struc- 
ture his treatise identical with the 
structure his philosophy. (E.L.) 


WARREN, ROBERT PENN 
Kelvin, Norman, Failure Rob- 
ert Penn Warren,” College English, 
18:355-64, April, 1957. 
Robert Penn Warren has allowed the 
antithetical pulls Puritanism and 
teenth century the South and the 
twentieth century all the country, 
“to shape his approach the theme 
has acknowledged his own—the 
meaning and nature 
shown analysis the moral 
problems his novels. (M.J.O.) 


McDowell, Frederick W., Ro- 
mantic Tragedy Self World 
Enough and Time.” Critique: Stud- 
ies Modern Fiction, 1:34-48, Sum- 
mer, 1957. 

this novel “more fully than his 

other works Warren elaborates 

the tragedy man betrayed 


WESCOTT, GLENWAY 
Schorer, E., “The Maturing Glen- 
way Wescott,” College English, 18: 
March, 1957. 
“The development Glenway Wes- 
cott clearly produced mixed merits: 
gain technical virtuosity, loss 
reality;” “reveals the course the 
expatriate group which was 
member” and “foreshadows the future 
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WEST, NATHANIEL 

Auden, H., “West’s Disease,” Grif- 
fin, 6:4-11, May, 1957. 

His main characters suffer from 


spiritual consciousness 
which renders incapable convert- 
ing wishes into desires sufferer 
from West’s Disease not selfish but 
absolutely self-centered its final 
stages, the disease reduces itself 
craving for violent physical pain. 
(G.M.) 


WHARTON, EDITH 

Bell, Millicent, James ‘Gift’ Ed- 
ith Wharton,” Modern Language 
Notes, 72:182-5, March, 1957. 

Edith Wharton’s “The Pretext 

perfect small instance her art ap- 

plied upon occasion provided 

her friend Henry James.” (M.J.O.) 


Leach, Nancy R., “New England 
the Stories Edith Wharton,” New 
England Quarterly, 30:90-8, March, 
1957. 

examination three fragmentary 

novels: Mother Earth, The Cruise 

the Fleetwing, and New England 
ves emphasize the virtues and 
the defects” Edith Wharton’s “un- 
derstanding and interpretation the 
region.” (W.T.S.) 


WILLIAMS, CHARLES 

Conquest, Robert, “The the 
Enemy,” Essays Criticism, 7:42- 
55, January, 1957. 

Charles Williams shows that rare thing, 

man who had talent capable 

being ruined and who did ruin 

mind. (D.B.D.) 


WOLFE, THOMAS 
Natanson, Maurice, “The Privileged 
Moment: Study the Rhetoric 
Thomas Quarterly Journal 
Speech, 53:143-150, 1957. 
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“In the writings Thomas 
rhetoric reveals the privileged moment 
covers its passion and power, its capa- 
city bind the wounds reality in- 
flicts upon those who discover it, and 
discovering it, transcends it.” 
(R.A.K.) 


WRIGHT, RICHARD 
Scott, Nathan A., “Search for Beliefs: 
Richard Wright,” University 
Kansas City Review, 23:131-8, De- 
cember, 1956. 
Native Son (1940) depicts inarticu- 
late individual pitting himself against 
society which refuses him justice and 
which, indeed, makes his criminality 
inevitable. The hero The Out- 
sider (1953) more concerned with 
the metaphysical meaning his con- 
duct. seeks kind redemptive 
humanism,” does Wright himself. 
(G.K.) 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 
Partridge, Edward B., “Yeats’ “The 

ture,” Accent, 17:67-80, Spring, 
analysis the contrapuntal musi- 
cal structure “The Three Bushes” 
relates this parable (that human love 
can never simply spiritual sim- 
ply physical) Yeat’s later emotional 
life, his warm, latently 
passionate friendship” with the youn- 
ger Dorothy Wellesley. (B.K.) 


Donoghue, Dennis, “Yeats the 
Clean Outline,” Sewanee Review, 
65:202-25, Spring, 1957. 

Yeat’s early dramas are shadowy 

outline, thin actualized content. 

But the language and subject 

the later plays are tougher, cleaner: 

the plays and vitally impinge 
our world. They are images. 
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CRITICISM 


PROVED SIGNIFICANCE 


Allen Tate, the Limits Poetry: Selected Essays, $4.00 


Yvor Winters, Defense Reason, $5.00 


Yvor Winters, The Function Criticism: Problems and Exercises 
$3.00 


George Arms and Joseph Kuntz, Poetry Explication, $3.00 


Wallace Fowlie, Age Surrealism, $3.00 


Wallace Fowlie, The Clown’s Grail, $2.50 


Cunningham, Woe Wonder: The Emotional Effect 
Shakespearian Tragedy, $2.50 


ALAN SWALLOW, Publisher 
2679 South York St. 


Denver 10, Colorado 


SOME EXCEPTIONAL FICTION 


Vardis Fisher: The Testament Man Series, probably the largest imag- 
inative effort our times. The following volumes are now ready 
(out twelve when complete) 

Darkness and the Deep. $3.50 

The Golden Rooms. $3.50 

Intimations Eve. $3.50 

Adam and the Serpent. $3.50 

The Island the Innocent. $3.50 


Jesus Came Again: Parable. $3.95 
(Limited, autographed copy, $5.00) 


Goat for Azazel: Novel Christian Origins. $3.95 
(Limited, autographed copy, $5.00) 


Frederick Manfred: Morning Red. 


gigantic novel, over 600 pages truly energetic writing, major 
American novel. $6.00 


Janet Lewis: Three fine novels, follows: 


The Invasion. $2.50 
The Wife Martin Guerre. $2.00 
The Trial Soren Qvist. $2.00 


ALAN SWALLOW, Publisher 
2679 South York Street 
Denver 10, Colorado 


THE NEW POETRY SERIES 


The most active and comprehensive publication important first 
collections poems now, and. for some years, carried the 
United States. Following this undoubtedly the most 
ant single step accomplish something which scholars and librarians 
wish accomplish—to know who the new poets, the poets who, 
they fulfill the promise achievement already won, will become 
the significant poets tomorrow. Compactly and carefully presented. 
$2.00 per copy. 


Donald Drummond, Moat Castle 
John Pauker, Yoked Violence 
John Williams, The Broken Landscape 
Hanson Kellogg, Attics Own Houses 
Frona Lane, The Third Eyelid (out print) 
Morris Weisenthal, Walls the 
Carl Bode, The Sacred Seasons 


Harold Norse, The Undersea Mountain 


Wesley Trimpi, The Glass Perseus 


— 


Harvey Shapiro, The Eye 


Katherine Bellamann, Two Sides 


Robert Hutchinson, The Kitchen Dance 
Edgar Bowers, The Form Loss 

Richard Lyons, Men and Tin 
Conrad Pendleton, Slow Fire Time 
Marcia Nardi, Poems 


Cynthia Pickard, Woman Apartment 


ALAN SWALLOW, Publisher 
2679 South York St. 


Denver 10, Colorado 


